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never became extensive and he soon abandoned
it. During his clerkship he had made the ac-
quaintance of several young" professional men
who acted as volunteer writers for local news-
papers and who strongly encouraged his bent
for letters. With one of them, Royall Tyler, he
now formed a partnership for the production of
light literary wares under the firm name of
"Colon & Spondee." (Dennie was Colon and
sometimes signed his contributions with a C).
At about the same time he commenced a series
of periodical essays called the "Farrago" in
which he sought to revive ''the Goldsmith vivac-
ity of thought and the Addisonian sweetness of
expression." These essays, in part reprinted
from New Hampshire journals, formed the main
feature of a weekly paper devoted to belles-let-
tres, the Tablet (May ip-Aug. n, 1795), which
Dennie started in Boston but which was discon-
tinued by the publisher after the thirteenth num-
ber. Between 1792 and 1802 he wrote twenty-
nine numbers of the "Farrago," but the series
was never collected in book form.

Failing to find other employment in Boston,
Dennie returned to New Hampshire and settled
at Walpole. There he soon became the center of
a group of "wags, wits, and literati" from all the
surrounding country, who, like the Hartford
Wits, were fond of holding convivial meetings
for the discussion of literature and politics.
They were all strong Federalists. Stimulated
by this congenial company, Dennie entered upon
his most active period of authorship. For the
Farmer's Weekly Museum of Walpole, one of
the best New England papers of its day, he
wrote a new series of miscellaneous essays en-
titled the "Lay Preacher/' in which,1 by heading
his lucubrations with a text and posing as a
moralist, he was successful in winning the ap-
plause of even puritanical and utilitarian read-
ers. The publishers of the Farmer's Museum
were not slow to perceive the value of his ser-
vices. In April 1796, he was appointed editor.
He enlisted his literary friends as contributors,
gave the previously non-partisan sheet a strong
Federalist bias, and within a year and a half
could boast that his paper was read in nearly
every state in the Union. Its literary success,
however, did not bring its financial prosperity.
In several successive failures of his publishers
Dennie was himself a heavy loser. Though he
continued to act as editor at a reduced salary, he
was convinced that a literary career could not be
pursued in a small town. Philadelphia, as the
political and literary centre of the nation, natu-
rally attracted him. His services to the Feder-
alist cause secured him an appointment as per-
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sonal secretary to Timothy Pickering, Adams's
secretary of state. He also accepted an editorial
position on Fenno's Gazette of the United States,
a semi-official Federalist organ. And a final in-
ducement was an offer from William Cobbett to
publish a handsome edition of the "Lay Preach-
er" and to pay generously for the copyright
With these bright prospects before him, Dennie
left Walpole in September 1799, and journeyed
leisurely to Philadelphia.
His reception by Philadelphia society was as
cordial as he could have wished, but his affairs
did not prosper. Pickering was dismissed from
the cabinet in May 1800, and Dennie was not
retained by John Marshall, the new secretary.
His connection with Fenno's Gazette ended in
December of the same year, soon after Jeffer-
son's election to the presidency had marked the
end of Federalist rule. And Cobbett, having been
convicted of libel and heavily fined, was obliged
to leave the city before the publication of the
"Lay Preacher" could be effected. An attempt
to publish the work by subscription failed.
Nothing daunted, Dennie persuaded a book-
seller named Asbury Dickins to join him in es-
tablishing a new magazine. On Jan. 3,1801, The
Port Folio, edited by "Oliver Oldschool, Esq.,"
commenced publication as a weeldy devoted to
literature and politics and enjoyed from the first
a great success. Dennie rallied to its support
the brightest talent of Philadelphia, which he or-
ganized in the Tuesday Club. During the period
of its greatest popularity, from 1802 to 1805, the
magazine had a distinguished list of contributors
in all parts of the country and even attained the
previously unheard of honor of printing from the
original manuscripts poems by such English
writers as Campbell, Moore, Leigh Hunt, and
"Monk" Lewis. Until the North American Re-
view was founded in 1815 it remained without a
rival. Dennie's own contributions consisted of a
large number of "Lay Preacher" essays reprint-
ed from the Farmer's Museum, a few new ones,
and a considerable body of literary criticism, in-
cluding notably some early appreciations of Lyri-
cal Ballads. But his activities as an editor and
man about town, combined with frail health and
temperamental indolence, severely limited his
output He was, moreover, in constant financial
difficulties, which were greatly increased by the
long illness that preceded his death. He was
buried in the churchyard of St Peter's, Phila-
delphia, The Port FoUo continued publication in
various forms until 1827.
Dennie's reputation as an original writer rests
upon his "Lay Preacher" essays (118 numbers,
I795"18o8), which unfortunately have never